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MANITOBA HIGH SCHOOL STODENTS 
Aim DROP-OUTS 
(Their Educational md Occupational Goals) 



lOTRODUCTIOW 



Much public interest and concern have bean fooussed reoently upon the 
selective social proceises by which individuals are recruited into various oc- 
cupational positions and into the educational institutioriS and programs consid- 
ered ai preparatory for certain of these positions* The increasing concern 
appears to reat^ in part^ upon an increasing awareness of changes in the oppor- 
tunity structure* Technolo^calj economic^ and social changes are effecting 
concurrent changes in employment opportunities for various sepients of the 
labor force. The concept of "structural unempioyment" is currently being used 
to describe a situation in which unemployinent is concentrated mong groups with 
minimum skills and education while labor shortages are found for positions 
requiring high levels of technical and manual skills and/or high levels of 
education*! Stnictural unemployment appears to result from increases in high 
skill jobs and decreases in low skill jobs which are disproportionate to 
changes in the labor force as a whole* 

A second basis for the increasing concern appears to be a developing 
"social conscience" ---a gromng consensus that such problems provide a legitimate 
area for goveriment intervention and that such situations can be alleviated^ at 
least in partj through the development of appropilate policies and prograins. 
Although societal nonno spmLfy that the individual retain the freedom "to choose 
from ajnong the alternate positions available, the responsibility of society 
Is to provide the infomation^ the opportunities and the rewards which make it 
possible for the individual to m^<e a mse choice-'One that will make approp- 
riate use Of his talents and provide the personal satisfaction he seeks* "2 

The' problem has also attracted considerable interest from scholars in the 
fields of sociology and education. One evidence of such interest is found in 
the numerous studies aimed at discovering the correlates of the occupational and 
educational plans and aspirations of prospective labor force entrants* Such 
studies have lo^cally concerned themselves with youth at the high school age 
levels. With the exception of the school drop-out^ the decision whether to seek 
imnediate ^ployment or to pursue education beyond the high school level is 
typically finalized during the high school period. If the choice is immediate 
employment, the tother choice of a specific' occupation rmst be made. Such de- 
cisions may be es^ected to influence the economic position of the student 
throughout his lifetime* They may also be expected to influence both where and 
with liAxom he works and lives* . , , 

Although the immediate decision may be made idttdn a relatively short 
period of timej the student mil doubtless be Influenced in his choices by a 
variety of eaqperiences which date back to his birth*- The pattern of values he 
learns from his fainlly may influence his decision to seek certrin Jobs. His 
perspectives in regard to higher education and In regard to the relative stand- 
ings or prestige, of different ocoupatlone are learned from both family and 
other group expertences. His conception of hla eapacity to all various 
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occupational roles is largely shaped by his success-experience in school and 
in early part-tims ^ployment. All such e^eriences may be expected to play 
a part in the decisions he mil make. 

Some Results of Past Research 

A review of sociolo^cal research in the United States reveals a 
rapidly accumulating body of literature dealing with the correlates of occupa-- 
tional choice and aspirations, educational plans and aspirations- and of drop- 
ping out of school. By far the greatest majority of these studies have been 
reported mthin the past ten years. While the nui^ber and variety of such 
studies precludes a detailed treatment in this paper, similarities of results 
m a number of areas are sufficient to perniit a number of generalisations 
which appear valid for the populations covered. 3 

These studies typically show occupational and educational aspirational 
levels to be associated with the following* 

1^, Indices of the student's general abinty level such as measured intelli- 
gence and past academic performance • 

2. Family characteristics which indicate the position of the family in the 
social and economic structure of the community* Such characteristics 
include father's occupation, level of living and residence. Also related 
are such indices of family attitudes toward education as the education 
of parents and parental encouragement to stay in school, 

'3- Non-fajnily group e;:qDerienees. These include teacher-student relation- 
ships and participation in extra-curricular school-related activities* 
They also include occupations and educatlpnal achievement levels of per- 
sons interacting with the student in friendship groupings. 

_ The extension of research of this nature into Canada has been much more 
limited. Some recent reports on related topics would appear to signal a erowinff 
interest in the area. 4 ^ a 

Theoretical Perspective 

The research reported in this paper is intended to provide inforaatlon 
concerning the seleative social processes and structured social patterns through 
which maturing youth are channeled into the various production roles of the soc- 
iety. More specifically, it focuses upon traits, characteristics and past 
experiences of -students in an attanpt to e^lain, at least in part, differences 
in levels of aspirations as evidenced by the students, i.e*, why some are moti- 
vated toward positions of high prestige and some toward positions of low 
prestige. 

The Concept of level of occupational aspirations is used to refer to the 
degree or level of social honor accorded an occupation and assiynes a prestige 
hierarchy of occupations as generally viewed by manbers of the society. Thus, 
the prestige level of an occupation is a function of how it is evaluated by 
the society as a whole. .A prestige level, then, may include widely differing ' 
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occupations which are similarly evaluatid. For exOTplei a university professor^ 
ship and the oTOership of a moderate-sized business may be ranked equally even 
though the roles associated mth the two positions are quite dissirnilar. 

A basic theoretical position of this paper is that aspirations are 
structured by three general variables. These variables are (1) the amount and 
accuracy of knowledge held by the student >/ith regard to the various occupa- 
tional rolesi (2) the manner in which various occupational alternatives are 
evaluated by the student/ and (3) self- evaluation of the student in which he 
assesses the likelihood of his perfoCTnlng successfully in the various roles. 

In the first instance ^ the range of occupational alternatives mth 
which the student is fajnillar is likely to be strong^ influenQed by the occup- 
ation and. social status of his father. Past research has shown that children 
of fathers mth low level occupations tend to associate mth children whose 
parents occupy similar occupations ,5 The opportunity to learn about high level 
roles is thus curtailed both with the family and in the peer group. Conversely,, 
children of high status, parents are likely to associate mth other high status 
children and will have an opportunity to learn scmetlilng of the roles asscciatGd 
mth a niunber of prestigeful occupations. Similarly^ children of fanners will 
have an opportunity to learn of farming but^ because of spatial isolation and 
typical]^^ patterned social Interactionj will have relatively limited opportunity 
to learn about a ^de range of non-fann occupational roles. 

The manner in which a student evaluates various occupations^ i.e.j the 
extent to whieh he considers them desirable^ will be shaped not so much by the 
total society but mth that segnent of the total society in which he lives. 
His preferences will also be shaped by personal Ukes and dislikes^ i.e. ^ by 
his indiiadual value systan. VMle the study posits the existence of a general 
hierarchy of prestige mthin which occupations may be ranked , individual varia- 
tions in evaluation are also recognized, 

Plnally^ realistic aspirations require that the student structure M.s 
aspirations in line mth his ability to fill the various positions. Aspirations^ 
then, mil tend to be Umited by the student's evaluation of the likelihood of 
his perfoiTnlng successfully in various of the alternative roles* Thue, we can 
BKpBot his aspirations to be limited by his ability as measured by his I.Q* 
score, by his social sWLlls as reflected in his group e^erlencesj by success- 
e^^erlence in a number of areas including academic work/ and perhaps also by his 
financial position or ; that of his family, at least to the erbent that money is 
required for entry into an occupation or to acquire training necessary to qual- 
ify for a given position* 

The second major dependent variable of the studyj the level of educa- 
tional aspirations, is considered as overls.pping to a considerable extent t'dth 
level of occupational aspirations. Education is seen as one means of achieving 
high level occupations and not, at least to a considerable degree/ 4© sometM^ng 
which is pursued for its oto saJce* Thus, both level of occupational aspirations 
and level- of educational aspirations are viewed as measures of the student's 
orientation toward future achievment. 

A third dependent variable of the study is whether or not the student 
remains in school. Dropping out of school reflecta concrete behaviour rather 



than an attitudinal dlmensiDn as is the case for the aspirational variables. 
In order to extend the analysia into this behavi oral areaj one section of 
this report vdll compai^a students and drop-outs ^dth regard to the sajne chkr- 
acteristics used to ej^lain differences in aipirational levels* 

A final thioretical coniideration requiring clarification is one which 
is reflected In the separate treatrnent of ths tv^o sex categories in the an- 
ilysis. Th^rf art both logical and rsmpirical grounds for the belief that 
fOTfles diffsr froin males in regard to (l) the opportunity structure within 
which they set^k employment^ and (2) the pattern of social definitions in re- 
gard to labor force participation. The range of tinployment opportunity open 
to feiTialRS is characteristically wuch more restricted than that for malts* 
Also, since marriagt provides on alternative to active labor force particl= 
pa ti on J many femalr^s who entfr the labor f ore t art likely to do so on a teni-. 
•porary basis^ To the ext/int that higher education is viewed as preparatory 
to latrfr careers^ fMslts may also bs expected to exhibit a difftrtnt pattern 
of educational aspirations. 

Tables 1 and 2 show thp distribution of males and females on the two 
aspirational variables* Kore males than femiles are found in the highest and 
low%"st occupational aspirationi categories while ftmales are found mort 
frequently in the interniedii'tt categorlest These patterned differences prob- 
ably reflect differences in societal norms which prescribe different opportunity 
structures for the two groups^ i#et j thf social norms. which define certain 
positions as suitable only for females and others as largely reserved for males* 

The "double standard is also observable in tht diatribution of males 
and femelt'S on the educational aspirations variable. Only thirty=six per- 
cent of the female students aspired to a university education as compared to 
sixty percent of the males. The teachers collegt=nurse training category 
accounts for nearly thirty-six percent of the females. Repreaentation male 
students in this category was so small as to prohibit separate treatment* 
This category combined with business college and vocational sohool accounts 
for fifty -five percent of tki\ female students but only thirty percent of the 
n)slf?s* Only small difftrencts are observed in regard to the proportions 
aspiring to no further education* 

TABLjIl 1 

Pfroentage Distribution by Sex and Level of 
Occupationil Aspirations 



LOA Scal^^ Sfx 





Nslea 


Females 


' Total 


0-3$ 


2i|.7 




20.8 




30.1 


36.6 


33.1 




29.2 


39.8 


3a. 2 


r6 k abovo 


■ 16.0 


i.r 


11.? 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 
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TABLE 2 . - 

■= . 1 

Pfrcentaie Distribution of Sample Stud^^nts by Sex and ;i 

Level of Educational Aaplratlons ;j 

LEA S^x ^ . ' . 

flatfgorlge Kales . " Fginales Total • ■-: 

Univ^rsitjr 59*9 36.0 1*8,5 

Teachers CollfAje # jSli? 1^*7 

or Nurst I'ralnlng 

Business Colltgt 30^2 15,7 SBeS ^ 

or Tich.-?oc, ' , ^ ^« 



No tether Ed. 9,5 8.6 

Total 100.0 100.0 

# So few males were found in this catsgory that the separste code rn^presGntin 
this category was dropptd* The fev^ Iridlviduils falling' in this category are 
included in the aislnfss College or Technical -Vocational School datigory/ 

Because of the different distributions of th» sexes on tht aspirationsl 
variables^ treatment of the two groups as a single saniple would tend to ob- 
scure rathtr than clarify rtlationshlpa between" variables* For this rtason, 
it was deoidtd that sex differences should be controlled in the analysis of 
rtlationship* This control is achiev^ed by treating males snd f malts as 
separate samplts and making duplicate tes each of the hypothesss* 

Scope of the Rggort 

This rf port is ^one of a series covering the analysis of data collected 
in the survey, Ona part of the paper deals with the preliminary phases of 
the analysis and reports the results of tests of association between the as- 
plratlonal variables and a number. of individual, family^ anrf peer group 
varlablfs. Another section of the report covers the sanif stage of the analy- 
sis for. both high school students and drop-outs. Prisent plans call for a 
further report or reports covering more complex analysts in which h^otheses ' 
of relatloriship will be ttsted with certain key vsriablss held constant. 

To a large extent^ the research rtportfjd in this papCT repllcatis re- 
search conduotfd by Amtrican sociologists in various parts' of the United 
States. A ma jor objectlvi of the study is to test the validity of generali- 
zations frorn these ristarches for a Canadian and specifically a Manitoba 
population. 
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l^ile the general organizitlon of eQonomic and social life in Canada 
1^ Odnsldwed to be quite similar to that in the United States, it appears 
likely that substantial dlffirences may exist in specific areas. One such 
area of dif f erenci might well be found when the educational systems of the 
two countries are eompartd. A dttalled comparison of the devilopmt nt of th^ 
two ^sttms and of thsir philosophical bases is beyond the scope of this 
report, It would apptar, however , that education in the United States is 
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vi^vmd as being dirijctly instruiTif ntal to lattr enplopient and ocoupationti 
euccess and is pursued for purely fconoinic reasons to a rnuch greater extent 
than is true in Canada. .This difftrtnoe is reflected in the difftrent curri^ 
Gula in the schools* Schools in the United Statis tjrpically teach a variety 
of coursfs inttndfd to iripart specific technical skllli. In contrast| the 
school systsw of Manitoba appiars to have been Influtnced much less by 
pragmatlo goals and has limited it a curricula largely to traditional and 
classical subjects* Such differences may wtll be reflected in different 
patterns of iducational and occupational aspirationsp6 

Another area of differ tnce ms anticipated in regard to the status 
of ethnic groups in the two countries* The poli^ of blculturalliini or 
perhaps more corrtctlyi cultural pluralismj was vlei^ed as contrasting with 
Amtrlcan ''rnelting-pot'' philosophies and perhaps as Gontrlbutlng to a 
continuing identity and integrity of such groups* 

Although oriy touched upon in the present report^ the research was 
designtd to pennit detailed comparison of areas with widely divergent agri- 
cultural and econoinic charicterlatlcsp A part of the analysis covtrlng 
this aspect of the study has been publlshtd in another paper.T 



For a treatment of structural unenjploynent in the United States^ see 
Lebergott^ Sttnley (ed) Men Without Work ^ The Egonomcs of Uneinployment, 
Englewood Cliff Ntw Jtrseyr Prentice MLl^ Inc*| IJSU/" 

2 

Sewfll, WUlian] H* j The Educational and Ocoupational Perspectives of 
Rural Youth. Washington^ National" OoMnlttee for CSilI'dren and Youth ^1^3^ 



For two GKcellent st^maries of literature/ set Sewellj op* cit, and 
Burchinalj Lee 0* ^ Oareer Choices of Rural Youth in a Changing Sgoiety, 
Minnesota Agricultural fxperiment Station" Bull etinlifBj 1962* 

^ For txajnple, ate Hallj Oswald and Bruce McFarlant^ R'ansitlon £r_m 
School to Work. Ottawa i Quten^s Printer and Controller of" Stationery, 
1963 I and Jones, Frank E* , The Social Bases of Education. Canadian 
Conference of Cliildren, 19617"' '~ 

^ For one treatment of the interactional patterns of chlldreni see 
Holllngshead, August B*, Elmtown^s Youth, New York! John WHey and Sons* 
19^9- ~~ 

^ For example, the proportion of non-viterans in the 18-21 year age range 
enrolled in oolleges in Canada in 19|0-^ was 7*2 percent as compared to 19*3 
percent in the United States during the 19^9-50 school year* It is not known 
whether a part of this difference was dui to Canadians being enrolled In U.S. 
schools* See Jackson, R, W. 3. and W* 0* Fltmlng, ^Wio Goes to University? 
English Canadai'^ln Oanada^s Oriels in Higher Bduoation , Proceedings of a 
Conf erenee held by the National UonTir#noe of Ganadian Universities in 
Ottawa, Nov. IS-lU, 1956j Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 19S7. Also 
see Downfy, Liwrenot W, ''Rfglonal Variations In Bduoational Viewpoint, " 
Alberta jQurnal of Eduoatlonal Researbh, Vol* 6, I96O. 

7 . _ ' 

Sleniana, Leonard B. and Dennis P. Forcese, School -Related Factors and 
the Asplratlonal Levels of ^lanitoba Senior HJ^h "School Students » Wlnhlpeg 1 
Faculty of Agriculture and Home Eeonomlas, Unlverilty of l^fenltoba. No* Twoj 
June, 196?* pp. 8-10. 
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IWLim AND I'ETHODOLOGY 



Th_6 SaMplt Arg^ ' . ■ 

Li,cklng adequatt resource'& for a provlncc-wlde sample of high school 
students, a decision was made to select sample areas in such a manner as to 
maxmizs (1) the range of sooisl and economic differences amom students 
in the sample, and (2) the utility of the study as a basis forVannin* ar- 
ml development prograins, Tht f ir,it ssmpli area consists of school 
divisions 21, 22, and 23, These divisions are located in the part of the 
provincp known as tht ffiterlakp and comprise an ares roughly cotermlnoui with 
the area included in a rural devflopnffnt progren being financed by funds 
provided under tht Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act.^ 

area is characttrlzed by a relatively depressed agriculture, 
littlB industrial developrnt-ntj low personil income levels and is generally 
considered to be a "problem area, "2 f ' 

■ The second area consists, of school divisions 30' and Jl and al=o 
roughly coincldts with an ARDA program area. This area is located in th^ 
part of the province known as the Central Hains and, likp the Interlakt 
IS primarily agricultural. Unlike the Siterlake, however, the agriculture 
of the area is relatively prosperous. Also, there Is somewhat more indust- 
rial development in this area than in the Diterlske. 

The third end final sample arta is comprised of two non-contiguous 
suburban school dlvisionfl in the Wlnnlpig metropolitan area. The schools 
included are the Vincent Ifcssty Colleglatt In Port aarry and River East 
Collegiate in North Klldonan, The :.,noatlon and boundarlas of the sample 
areas art shown In figure 1. 

No attempt was made to seleet areas which woiiLd represent the province 
as a whole. The intention, rather was to cover a wide range of social and 
economic oonditions. The sa^^le selecttd appears to be adequate for this 
rfquirtment, 

Construotion of the QueBtionnaire .. ( 

^ JJe 1 utlal form of the qutstionnalre used in the study was developed 
during the early^sprlng of mk. The first step in the construction procf as 
was the review of a number of questionnaires which had been used in past 
w®f -^"^^^^ nature. Whenever relevant to the study, questions 

which had been shown to be valid in prior research were adopted for the 
questionnaire 'With only those revisions nfcessary to obtain a consistent 
lonnat. New 'peations were formulated when needed to provide information 
not covered in the previous studies, 

1 nA n Pi'^lininary f ontj thus developid was administered to appracimately 
100 Grade XI and Orade XII students in the Sttdnbach High Schoolf Responses 
obtained in this pretest were then analyzed in an effort to discover |esllons 
toM I ?J responses other than, those intended or which were Indicated 
to be faulty m other ways. Such questions were then revised for the final 
lorm of the questionnaire. 
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With the exception of silch minor revieions as the Ghanging of verb 
tms^f the iddLltion of questions with relevanct only for drop-outs, tht 
Inclusion of more detailed instructions and the idoptlon of a mor^ Gornptct. 
for^at^ the questionnaire later mailfd to drop=outs th© saifie as that 
developed for the studtnt ssnple* 

Keasureitient of Key Variabl es 

Four TarlablfSj IfveA of occupationiil asplrationi level of ^duca = 
tional .aspiration I socioeconomic status and intflllgence quotltnt| were' 
considered to be of partlciisr importanct for the purposes of the study* 
For this res son, special attention was given to the measursmfnt of these- 
varlibles# ^ 

For the measuring of level of occupational aspirations, tht Haller 
Oecupstional Aspiration Scale was selebtBd as the best avallsble measure 
of the prestige level of preftrred occupations. 3 This Is a multiple-Item, 
forced-choicQ Instrument based upon prestige rankings pf occupatlona by a 
nationwide sample of respondints in the United States. 4 Past research has 
shown the scale to be • a valid and reliable instrument for measuring the 
prestige level of occupational aspirations when applied to comparable popu= 
lations in the United States* As yet, no detailed analysis has been made 
to determine the validity of the scale for t Fa.nitoba Population* How- 
evtr, prallmlnary results indicate the scale to ^be a suitable Instrument* 

Thf student *s educational Aspirations were measured by a single 
question prestnted as follows i 

Mow, supposi I were frte to choose, jy plans for education would be* 
(check more than one if applicable) 



( 



( 



) 1, " Itolversity (specif^ course 

) 2* Technical -Vocationil school (ipeclfy course^ 

) 3, Teachers College 

) k* Business College. _ . 

) 5* Nurses Training 

) 6. Other (apeolfl r _^__„____ 

) 7. " ~ ~" 



) 



No further education 



To clearly distinguish aapirations from actual plane^ this question 
was placed in the questlonnalrt lOTnediately after a slmllsr question in- 
quiring as to -the student *s plans for further education. 

A multiple-Item scale, was devised to measm't socioeconomic status* 
The scale is based upon questionnaire responses Indicating possession or 
non^possession of eleven Items selected to shovr the relatlvs position of 
respondents* families with regard to level of material consumption. Scores 
for the scale were obtained by the sMple proctdure of counting the positive 
responses to questions regarding possession of the separate items. The 
eleven items and the responses oonslderfd as positive are listed below* 



Item 

1) Room-person ratio 

2) Home ownership 

3) Home construction, 
k) Refrigerator 



Positive Response 

1.3. or above 
Owned 

Stucco, brick, or painted fraine 
Gas or tleotric 
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I) Running viater yes 

6) Subecrlptidn to dally newspapir yes 

7) Power washing machine yes 
'8) Record play tr ' yes 

9) Tflevlsion set yes f 

10) Telephone " ygg 

11) AutQWobile . 1962 or later model or two automobiles. 

The Ittms in the scale were arbitrarily selected by the risesrchers 
and no analysis haa btsn made to determine the iralidlty of the scale as a 
unit* It should be nottd^ howeTer^ that each of the items has been used in 
one or more slmlltr scales which were oonstructtd for similar populationa 
and in such instanoes were found to be valid indicators of socioeconomic 
statuses \AlsOj past resttroh has shown the scoring procedure to be adtquite 
for acales of this nature* 6 

I-Ieasures of I* were obtalntd from the rtcords of tht I%nltoba 
Department of Eduoation. The test used was the Quick -Scorlng Qroup Tegt of 
Learning Capacity, Advanced Grade 10 to Adult , This tist was idmlnist ©Fed 
to the students at Grade 9 level. As' a rtsult of mobility after Qrad© 9 
I. Q. scores wert unobtainable for a number of the students included in the ^ 
swyey, 

Aanlnistration of Student ^estipnnaire 

The student qutitlonnaire was atoinistered in the schools by members 
of the research team and personnel of the Manitoba Department of Agriculture 
and Conservation. The field work was completid during the months of l^Iay and 
June of 196^. Officials of the Ifenitoba Department of Mucatlon and of 
each of the separate schools co-operated throughout the stu^. 

Responses were requested and obtained from all Grade XI and Grade XII 
atudents in attendance on ^the day of application. The procedure followed 
was to assemble the students in a central locitlonj e^^lain the nature and 
purpose of the questionnaire and then solicit their co^opiratlon. Response' 
wer3 obtained fjrom^ a total of l.Blj^ studtnts of which 987 were male and 
867 were females. Studtnts present and responding amountfd to 88 percent 
of all students enrolled in all sample schools on the date of applioation. 
The proportion of currently enrolled students who compl-^tfd ^the questionnaire 
is shown for both Individual schools and sample areas in Table 3. 

Administration of ^op-^ut Questionnair e : 

For the purposes of the study^ a drop-out was defined as anyone who 
had begun Grade K with either the Grade XI or Oradt XII cohort and who 
had subsequently left school. For example, persons enrolltd in Grade EC 
during the 1960-61 school year would be ixpeeted to have progressed to 
Grade XII by the time of the survey had they followed a normal pattern of 
age-grade progression. Similarly, persons enrolled in a^ade DC during the 
1961-62 school year would be e^^ecttd to be in Grade XI at the time of thp 
survey. 

A tentative list of drop --outs was compiled from rscorde in the De- 
partment of Education by listing all names which appeared in the Grade IX 
olasfe rolls for 1960-^1 and I961 -62 school years but which did not appear 
in the Grade X, Grade XI or a^ade XII rolls at the time of the survey. This 
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list included students who had transferred to other schools as well as 
students who had left iohool^ .For each of the schools in the sainplt areas, 
a tentative list of drop-outs was oomplled and then subinitted to one or 
worf facult7 meinbers of the rtspective schools with a request for any in- 
formtlon they could provids regarding the currtnt status of persons on 
the list* Persons known to be enrolled in other schools or to have re- 
enttred the sa^ne school were ellinlnated from the list. In those cases in 
which they were able to do 50/ the faculty Informants also supplied mailing 
addresses of the drop-outs. The final list for the drop-out survey con- 
slsttd of 760 nraes. During th% month of June^ a copy of the quGstlonnaire 
and a cover letter explaining the purpose of the survty was mallid to the 
last known address of each of the 76O persons tentttlvely idintlfled as drop- 
outs^ Approximately three weeks lattr, a second copy of the questionnaire 
and a second cover letttr was mailfd to persons who "had not responded to the 
initial request. Finally^ an attempt was made during August to telephone 
all non-responsf cases who wtre living either In the samplt areas or In the 
Winnipeg metropolitan area and for whom a current address was available. 

For the Ctntral Halns and Interlake sample areas^ the ttltphoni 
campaign was made possible by the co-operation of Agricultural Represtnta- 
tivf s, A list of drop-outs in each of the Agricultural Representative 
Districts was sent to the Represtntative in that district/ Calls were 
then made to the drop-out or a member of his family by either the Representa- 
tive or a member of his staff. Attempts were made by members of the re- 
search staff to contact non-respondents living in the V/lnnlpeg metropolitan 
area. 

Detailed statistics showing response frequencies are presented in 
Table li. Completed questlonnalrts wtre received from ii08 ptrsons^ or 53,7 
percent of the individuals included in the initial list. No forwarding 
address could be found for 52 persons on the list. Approximately iS per- 
cent of the completed questlonnalrts were returned by persons who had re= 
entered school and thus could not be classified as drop-outs. The remaining 
3^7 cases represents the net yield of the drop-out surv^. If we assuiTie 
that the ratio of drop-outs to students is the ssme for non-respondents as 
for respondents^ we arrive at Ski as an estimate of the number of drop-outs 
ft*om the. schools in the sample areas, 

TABLE 3 

Percent Distribution of ^estionnalr© Rtsponses 
of Grade XI and Orsde XII Students by Sample ^ea 

Smplw Enrollment Completed Percent 

^^^^ June, 196k ^estionnairee Responding 

Interlake 86? 753 86.9 

Central Plains ^9 i|82 ^2.? 

Suburban 709 609 ' 85,9 

2.0?^ i,8^i| 88.0 
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TABLE 14 

Perotnt Distribution of Responses to Drop-Out 
Questionnaires by Siirplt Ares 





Huinbf r 


Total No, 


Percfnt 


Area 


tiailfd 


Responses 


Rtspondlnp 


Interlace 


386 


216 


56.0 


Central 


1?3 


lOh 


53.? 


Plains 






Suburban 


181 


B9 


1*9.5 


Total 


: 760 


h09 


53.8 ^ 


Anal3rblcal 


arid Statlstli 


□al Proatdures 





No* Drop-Outs No, Jtudents 

Rf spondlnp Responding 

20i4 ' 12 

^ 96 ^ 8 ^ 

I hi h2 
i 3hl 62 



Each of th© statistical tests reported In later sections of this - 
report utilize sHht ehl square test of significance. The hypothesis 
statistically tested is one of no relationship^ i.e.^ that association 
observed between pairs of varlablts is due to chance error which can be 
attributed to saiiipling* When the chi square tests indlcatt the association 
to be of sufficient inagnltude as to occur by chance fewer than five times 
in a hundred testsj the null hypothesis is rejected andj by topllcatlon, an 
hypothesis of actual association is accepted* 

The reader should be cautioned that the use of probability statistics 
such as chi square assumes sonie forin of. rmdm sampling* Hie present study 
cannot' claim complete randomness for either the student or the drop-out 
questionnaire was administered may posstss somewhat different characteristics 
than thost whQ were in attendance* In such an event^ the students included 
in the sraple(may not be oomplttely reprtsentative of the population of the 
saiiple areas. 

The likelUiood of samplt bias In the case of the drop-outs is much 
more apparent. The more mobile of the drop-outs are undoubtedly undtr- 
represented since it was more' difficult to find mailing address ts for these 
pedplip It appears likely that a large proportion of the qutstlonnaires re- 
turned marked "no forwarding address" had been intended for persons no longer 
living in the province. In addltioni there is always the possibility that 
respondents systematically differ from non-respondents In t nraber of other 
characteristics* 

The probability statements^ then^ .must be interpreted as in- 
dicating the probability of chanci occurrence of association which would 
apply had we been able to obtain random s^^les. Lacking such random 
sai^lesj thest statistics must be Interpreted as Indicating the probabUlty 
of chanci OQCurrence of association which would apply had we been -able 
to obtain random samples* Lacking such random samplesj these statlstlos 
must be considered as crude rather than precise criteria of the signi- 
ficance of association. ' 

To further assist in interpretating the relationships among variables^ 
co-tff Icltnts of contingency have been computed for eases in which significant 
relationships were indicated by the chi square testse These oo-effiolents 
providf a measurt of the digrtt or level of association between the pairs 
of variables. The co-efflclfnt of oontingenoy has a decided advantage over 
^)"^»st stollar measures in that it requires minimum a ssmtiptlons regarding the 
ERXC*^^^ distributions of traits or characteristics trtated in th^ analysis • 
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It has a ^disadvantage, however, in thtt the upper liralt of the co^fifflGitnt 
vanes with the 8128 of the contingency table. For this reason, co-efflcipnts 
are oonperabli only when derived from tables of the same size. To partialiy 
overeoni& this limitation, corrected Qo-efflclflnts wtre oonput^d which shar= 
a Gomnon upper lirnit of 1.0. 3ji cases where an assuinption of continuous^ 
and normally distribmtid underlying trelts or chtracteristlos can be just- 
"^^?i.*v^ correctid co-efficient becomes an estlnBte of ths product moment 
co-tffioient of oorrelation..? 



_ Information concfrnlng the operation of ARDA programs in 1-fanitoba may 
be obtained from the ]&tension Strvlct, Ifenitoba Department of Agrioulture ■ 
and Conservation. ±- - * -^ij.^uxi,uTe 

2 ■ ■ ' " - ■■ " 

For a discussion of the economio and social problems of the atarlake 
See Nelson, Lowry, Developinent In toe giterlake i Problems and Proposals, 
Winnipeg I Queen's Printer for ffinltoba.^ ~" " - i^oa-Lo, 

L^^^' ^o^ijJald_0,,.and Mn W. mUer, Tgo Qaoupational Asplr^Mon. 
|HSi|.- SSi Correlates, mchigan Agricultural Experiment 

Station Bulletin 2a b, 1963, ncuo 

\, National pinion Research Center, -'Jobs and Oocupations''i A Popular Evalu- 
ation, Opinion News. Volume IX, Septeinber, 19kl. pp. 3-13. 

Also reprinted in Bendto, Reinhtrdt, and Seymour M. Lipset (eds. ) Class, 
Statm, and Power, Gltnooe, m.,t The Pret Press, 19^3, -^MMj 

^ ^For exsmple, see Sewell, William H., ''A Short Form of the Farm Family 
Socio-EconomiQ Status Scale, 'Rural Sociology. Vqi. 8, Wo. 2, June iplij. 
pp. 161-170. Also^see Sharp, armiit F.," and aarlea B. Hamsey, "Criteria of 
^^'^m^l^M&C' 28, No. 2, 

In one Goinparison of different wtlghlni teohnlques, the cdrrelstidn 
of scores obtained by the simple teohnlqufs used above with those obtained 
by more sophistioated teohnlques yielded co-efficients of .90 or above in 
each case, oee Sharp, Eroiit F,, A Factor Analysis Approach to Qon- 
pr^wn_^;^ldat^ of a Sooiogoonomio Status sSle for '^iHroimiy 
FraiUts la^O^homa, (unpublished M. S." Thesi57^kUhma'm#^n3^5Hty 
itibrary, 1951, p. 31 

LJ'm If^^fi °.* «* ^' Voorhis, Statistical ft-ocedures and 

I^Mathwnatical Ma^, New York: McGraw.^Tiroi «npany, a.c. 7^1,0, ■ 
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ANALYSIS OF DATA 



Rflatlonshlp Betyieen Dependent Variables 

Hie t?go deptndent varlablts with which .this rtport is concerned art" 
IfTtl of gcoupational aspirations (LOA) and leYel of educational aspirations 
(lEA), Sinee educational achievement is one way In whleh high occupational 
aspirations can be achltved^ it is logical to es^fct a substantial relation- 
ship between the two variables. To the extent that tducatlon Is perceived 
by the students as being Instruinental to ocGupational achiivtiiifntj the two 
variables may be thought of as measuring the sme attltudional diffitnilon* 

. Approxiinattly 62 percent of the male studenta and 6$ percent of the 
feinale students aspirir^ to a unlvtrslty education also reporttd occupation^ 
aspirations In the high categories (Appendix Tables la and lb). Di con- 
trast^ Jk percent of both raale and ftinale students with no educational aa- 
piratigns beyond high sohool^ reported occupational aspirations in the low 
range. Corrected co-efficlenta of contingency were .%6. for the inale sample 
and .I439 for the female sample* 

Statlstlcil suinmary i ' 

Males: N ^ 938 p .Olj C ^ M9$ C - .$k6 
Femalfsi N ^ 83I p *01j 0 = .3671 C ^ .^39 

Measured ' fatelllgenge 

hypotheses of positive rtlatlonehlps between the two asplrational 
variables and intelligence as measured by an I. Q. test are based upon two 
logical assumptions. These assmptlons are flrst^ that the students* as- 
plrational levels will be structurtd and llmltid by their pergeptlons of 
their ability to perfom succtssfully at various occupational and educational 
levels^ and second/ that such perceptions will tend to be realistic^ l.e*^ 
that the student is at least a fair Judge of his own ability. 

Statlstioal tests Indicate significant relationships between LOA and 
I* Q, and between LIA and I. Q. for both the male and the female samples* 
The percentage of male students with high occupational aspirations (Apptndijs 
Table 2a) ringes from 2$ percent for students with I, Q, scores below 90^ 
to 62 percent for students with I. Q. Scores above 120* The corresponding 
range for females (Append^ Table ab) Is from 32 percent of students In the 
lowest I. Q. group to 63 percent of the female students In the highest 
!• Q, category. Oorrtcted co-tff iclents .of contingency were c328 for males 
and ,237 for ftmalts. ' 

The pircentage of ftmales with hl^h occupational aspirations is com- 
parablt to that of malts for the two highest I. Q. categories but more 
females than males report high aspirations in the two lowest categofles. 
This suggests tlther that females with low I, Q. scores are less realistic 
than malt s or that occupational achievement by females is less restricted 
by ability than is true for malitf. 
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■xu Although the association between I. Q. and LFA appsars to be closer 
than that betv^een I. Q. and LOA/ the pattern of assoclstlon ia quite similar- 
The perctntagt of boys aspiring to a university level ■ducation appendix 
TablevSo) ranges from m low of 28 percent for the lowtet 1. Q. oategory to 
¥ ui* f P^''^^"* -°- ^^Shest category. For the females, (Appendix 
Table 2d) 8 percent of those with I. Q. scores below 90 aspired to a uni= " ' 
versity education as compared with 70 peroent of those with I. Q. scores 
above 120. Corrected co-efficients of, contingency were .1422 for the male 
sample and .iiiiS for the femali sample.^ ' " ' 

Statistical Summsiys 
LOA and I. Q.j 

Males: M = 7^9-' ■ P .oij C * . 27Si C = .328 ' 
Fgrnalesi N = 698) P .Qlj 0 - .198] C=.237 

m and 1. Q.i 

Mfllesr N = 7ii8j P .oij C ^ .33I1 C = .1,22 
Females! N •= 711^1 P .oi| C = .3751 C = .1,148 

_ While the above data indicates an association between both aspira- ' 
tional variables and I. Q., it should be noted that the association is far 
from perfect Less than two=thirds of both the males and females In the 
highest ability range sspired to occupations in the high range. Slmilarlv 
111 percent of the males end 3O percent of the ftmales in the highest I.' Q.' 
range did not aspire to a university ■education. To the extint that the 
J., y. scores can be considered as valid measures of ability, the low 
aspirws of high ability represent inefficient use of human resources. 

theother end of ' the scale, 2^ perctnt of the boys and 32 percent 
of the girls m the lowest I.. Q. category indicated occupational esplra^ 
tions that appear to be hardly oonslstfnt with their abilities. Similarly. 
20 percent of the males and 8 percent of the fernales Indicated educational 
aspirations beyond their abilities. 2 u .Lonaj, 

Pa st Aoademic Performance 

Whereas I. Q. scores provide e useful index of general ability, the 
past academe performance of students provides an index of both ability 
and motivation to aoademlo ichlfvement. Past scademiG performance was 

!f Srl^^+'irf^'"® ^""'^ ^" ''^ completed high school subjects, 

in the event that. one or more courses was repeated, both failing and pass- 
ing scores were used in ODmputlng the avsrage. 

The percentage of male students in the high occupational aspirations . ' 
categories (Appendix Table Js) rangid from I3 percent for students with 
average scores under fO, to 87 percent for students with average scores 
S SJ?' *S\"sociatlon between LOA and average academic scores 

of females (Appendix Table Jb) tppears to be less close than that of males ' 
the general pattern remains the same. For the lowest achievement category 
3J_p5rcent of the females reported high occupational aspirations. At the 
other extrtme, 75 percent of the girls In the highest achievement group re - 

iRl'^^ occupationel aspirations. Corrected-co-efficients of contingency 
w^re .1,81+ for the male sample and .361, for the female sample " ^ 
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Againj the pattern of relationships between LEA and past acadeinic 
ptrfomanct Is similar to that found for LOA, Percentagts of mle students 
aspiring to a university livtl education (Appendix Table Jc) range from 
2$ percent of the lowtst ptrformance group to 96 percent of the highest. 
For females (Appendix Table 3d) the range ii from 8 percent of the lovvest 
group to 82 percent of the highest. Corrected qo-eff loients of contingency 
wert .I4I46 for male studtnts and /^OS for female students* These results are 
consisttnt with the rtsults of other risearch.S 

From one point of view j high acadtmlc achievement might be perceived 
as a cause of high ocoupitional and educational aspirations in that academic 
achievtment reflects success experience of the ^individual. The success 
that the individual has enjoyfd in his high school work will have con- 
trlbuted to his self Image and thereby to the manner in which he will evalu- 
ate his chances of success in various occupations or in further academic 
work* It should be^polnted out^ howeveri that the r ever se of such an hy- 
pothesis is tqually logical. The fact that a student holds high aspirations 
may well stimulate him to greater academic effort and thus raise his level 
of aohltvement level* The mere fact of statlitical assQciation does not 
provide a basis for infirrlng cause-iffect relationships. Regardless of 
which Is the cause and which the effect^ the co-efficients shown above in- 
dicate that past acadtmio performance Is the best single predictor of as- . 
pirational levels of all variables treated in this research. 

Statistical Summaj^i ' 

LOA and Past AcadeiniG. Perforfflancaj 



Males; N = 767j P .Olj C m ,Uij. ,c = M 
Femalesi N = 703i P .01| C .jlijj 0 ^ ,26k 

LEA and Past Aoadeinle Perforiiiancej . 

Malesi ^ =,7$3} P .Olj C - .Jfilj 0 * Uii6 

Pemales; N - 71?l P .Olj C ^ Cm .506 



Sample Area 
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As indlcatfid earlltrj the selection of the student sample was accom- 
plished in such a manner as to provide sample areas with contrasting rnclal 
and tconomlo conditions. Since past research has consisttntly shown aspira-= 
tlonal Itvtle to by relattd to both rural -urban residence and to socio- 
economic status^ it was anticipated that aapirational levels in the three 
sample areas would rtflect dlfftrencis in thesf variables. On this basls^ 
one would esqpect highest aspirational levels to be found among the students 
in the suburban samplej the lowest among students in the Interlake Sample 
and intermtdiate levels among students in the Central Plains sample* 

statistically significant relationships were found between level of 
occupational aspirations and sample area for the male mmplw (Appendo: 
Table lia) and between level of educational aspirations and sample area for 
both the male and femalt samples (Appendix Tables lio^and lid)* Thw pattern 
of relationship obaerved is conalsttnt with the expeoted pattern in both 
cases involving female students, ■ The pattern for male studtntsi however^ 
deviates ftom the expected pattern in that Intirl^e students indicated 
higher aspirational leveli than Central aalns students on both the occu- 
pational and iducational variables. 
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Statistical Summary: 
LOA and Sampls Arta 



esi . M M 958| K.Olj C = .liilii 0 « .iSj 
Females! H = SiiZj P>.05| (not slgnlf leant) 

LEA and Simple Area 



mieat N = 9381 P .01> C = .17?J 0 = ,2hQ 
Ftmalssi N = B^Sj P .01| ' C * .2i(6j 0 = .313 

Size of n.ao8 ^ of Residence 

^ . A considtrable nraibfr of researches have shown a ntgativs rtlation- 
ship betwepn farm resldenoe and livels of ocaupational and educational es- 
pirations,4 Others. have found that the aspiratlonsl levels of the non-farm . 
population tend to increase as the size of the plaoe of residenOB Increases.^ 
A part of the farm-urban differential in iducational sspirations may be 
attributed to the coimnonly held belief that farra'carters do not npoessltate 
high levels of iducatlon. To the degree that farm and small town resid'-nee 
is tssooiated with relatively high levels of spatial and social Isolation, 
■ lower occupational aspiration levels of these groups are ptrhtpsej^lalnable 
by the more restricted knowledge of the nature and accessablllty of hiffher 
prestige jobs, 

^ When the farm category is compared with the combined n on -farm cate- 
gories, the results of past research are replicated In the present stu^. 
When all categories are considered, the students In the suburban area In- 
dicate the highest levtli of both oecupttional and educational aspirations 
for both males and females (Appendix Tables ^a through 5d). At the other 
extrfme, the students with farm residence Indicate the lowest levels with 
the exception of occupational aspirations for females reaiding in places 
below 500 population. However, no ole,ar-cut relationship' is found when 
the two intermediata categories are compared. 

Statlstloal Summary! 

MA and Size of Place of Resldencej 

Falesi N - 9581 P .Olj 0 = .IS? C = .226 
Pemalesi N - 83?J P .Olj 0 = ,17U,V C" ^ .208 . 

LIA and Siae of Plaoe of Risldenoej 

Malesi N - 939J P .oij 0^,181 0=. 230 

Females? N ^ 801 P .Olj 0 = ,237 0 = ,283 

Family SooiQeoonoinio Status 

1 « fesearohes have consistently shown aocioeoonomlo status and , 

Uvtl of living scalta to be effective measures of family social status.^ 
SfJ' ''.'^''.'n °°""derable body of evldenoe to show that people at 
a;f?olll'^?f? status levels characteristically hold different values . 
and follow difftrent patterns of behaviour. 7 
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Since beliefs and practices are found to be patterned along status lines, 
measures of sooial status provide a useful index of the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of ^ the families in which the students were sociallzid. laso, since 
interaction outside the family unit occurs most frequently with others of 
a similar status level, attitudes and practlcag learned fron peers are 
likfly to be similar to those learned within the family. It Is expected, 
then, that socloeoonornlo scores will be poaltlFely assoolmted with the * 
aspirational levels of the studtnta. 

Statistically significant associations were found between socio- 
economic status and both of the aspirational variables for both males and 
females. The proportion of males reporting high occupational aspirfitlons 
(Appendix Table 6a) ranged from 2? percent in the lowest status catsgoiy 
to 61 percent in the highest category. An increase in the proportion re- 
porting high aspirations Is noted for each succasslvely higher status 
level. The proportion of females in the high aspiration categsjries ranges 
from a low of 2? pircent In the lowest SES category to a high 6? per- 
cent in the highest catsgory (Appindix Table 6b), Again the proportion 
reporting high aspirations increases with each incrtase in status level « 

Tht pattern of rilationship between socioeconomic status and level 
of educational aspirations parallels that between soeioeoonoinio status and 
oecupatlonal aspirations. The proportion of males aspiring to a university 
tducation ranged from 31 percent In the lowest SES category to 75 percent 
in the highest (Appendix Table 6c), The proportion of feinales reporting 
university level aspirations ranged from 15 percent of the lowest SES cate- 
gory to 69 percent of the highest (Appendix Table 6d). These findings are 
consistent with the results of other research," 

Statistical Summaryj 

LOA and Socioeconomic Statusj 

l-feles: N s 960i P ,01| C = .Ipp C = .227 
Females I N - Bk3s P .01| C = .223 C » ,2|l4 

LEA and SocioeoonOTiic Statusj 

I^esi N » pijOj P .Oil C - ,218| G = ,265 ' 
Females I N = 857l P ,01| C = ,287 J C = .327 

Prestige Level of Father's Occupation 

A further test of the relationship of social status to levels of 
aspirations was made by substituting a scale of ocoupational prestige for 
the sociotoonomlo status scalf scores.? Like socioeconomic status scales, 
scales of oooupational prestige are quite generally used as indexes of 
family social status. To a considerable extent, then, the analysis in- 
cluded in this section rtpllcatgs that in the preceding one. 

As expected, the pattfrn of relationships between prestige of 
father's oocupatipn and the aspirational variables generally parallels 
that found between socloeoonomio status and aspirational variables (Appendix 
Tables 7a through 7d). Statistical tests Indlcatt significant relation- • 
ships for both oooupational and educational aspirations and for both male 
and female samples, . ■ ■ - 
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Statlstioal Sujmaryj 



IDA and ft'estlgf Level of Father's Occupationj 
Ilales: M = p05| P<.01| 0 m ,25k} C 



.303 



Ffirnales: N = 801 j P<'.01j 0 = .iBk} 0 = .220 

JEk and ft'istige Level of Father's Occupation^ 

^iltis N = 888j P<'.01j C = .212j C = .270 
Females t W « 8l7j P<.01| C s .2731 C = .326 

Ednoatlonal Aohlavement of^ Parents 

A nuinber of studies have shown parental education to be positively 
related to Qocupatlonal and tducational aspirations of high school students,^° 
Parental education has been consistently found to be related to family 
sooloeoonomlc status and to the occupational prestige of the family head. 
Thus parintal education probably reflects both the student's knowledge of 
various oocupatlonal roles and the manner In which hi e\raluates them, 
SJjnllarlyi the educational achlevenent of parenti probably strves as an 
Indtx of thtir values toward education— values which art learned by their 
children in the socialization process. 

In the analysis of the relationship of father's iducation to the 
aspirational variables, significant relationahipa vvtre found for both 
occupational and educational aspirations and for both the malt and female 
sanplts (Appendix Tables 8a through 8d), The general pattern Is one In 
which the proportion of students with high aspirational levels increases 
with each higher educational achievement oategoiy of the father. 

Statistical Summaiy : 

LOA and Father's Education! 



esi N = piiPi P<.01| 0^,2501 C-.29O 
Femaless N = SJH Pf.Olj C = .178j 7= .206 

LFA and Father's Education 1 

I'lales: M = 926$ P<.01j 0 ^ .211j C = ,260 
Femalesf N = 8i|6j P<.01| 0 m .273j ■ C ^ .316 

The pattern of rtlationship between mother's education and the 
aspirational variables revy closely parallels that found for father 's 
education (Appendix Tablts pa through 9d). 

■Statistical Suranarys 

LOA and lfether«s Educatlonj 

Ifalssi N ^ 9kB'i P<*01j 0 m .2671 0"^ .309 
Femaless N » SiiOj P^.O^j C = ,1|9| C = ,lBk ' 

lEk and Mbther's Education; 

FR?r N = 93O1 P<.01j G * .26l| G = .322 

Femaless N = Q$6} P<.01| C - .289| C » ,3$$ 
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Parental Encouragemsnt to Oontlnued Education 

To obtain information on parental attitudes toward the education of 
their children, each of the students was asked to indicate whether his 
father had (1) strongly encouraged him to continue his education, (2) given 
him some encouragement to continue, (3) encouraged him to go to work after 
completing high school, (h) encouraged him to quit high school and go to 
work, or {$) never said much about his education. A similar question ob- 
tained Infonnation on encouragement by the mother to continue education. 
Because of the relative infrequency of responses indicating low levels of 
encouragement, answers to the questions were diohotomiged Into "strongly 
encouraged" and iigome, little or none" categories. 

Analysis of the relationship of perceived parental encouragement to 
the aspiratlonal variables shows relatively higher proportions of the 
students reporting strong encouragement to have high aspiratlonal levels 
and relatively higher proportions of those reporting less encouragement 
to have low aspiratlonal levels. H Whiig the degree of association is 
small, the pattern is consistent for both father's and mother's encourage- 
ment, for both occupational and educational aspirations and for both the mal 
and female samples (Appendix Tables lOa through lid). 

Statistical Sunmiary; 

LOA and Father's Encouragtmentj 

mi9si N = 9371 P<.01j C = .1871 C = .256 
Females: N = 8l9| K .Olj 0 = .172| C = .236 



LEA and Father's Encouragement J 

l-iales: n m mi P<.01| C = .iSjj 0 « .223 

Females I N = 83SJ P<.Olj 0 » .iSjJ C « .2^ 

LOA and Mother's Encouragementi 

mimi n ^ 956} P<.01j c « .1131 C=.l^5 

Females! N = 839,' K .Olj C = .201n C « .279 



LEA and I'lother's Encouragementj 



Males! N = 9371 P<.01j C « .llyj C « .I7I 
Females: N = 8|6i P<.01j C = .l62j C = .222 

Number of Schools Attended 

The number of schools attended by the students during their academic 
careers is, in effect, an index of the geographic mobility of their fajnUies. 
In the present case, separate tabulations were made of the number of schools 
attended during arades 1 through 8 and during Grades 9 through IS. Sig- 
nificant positive associations were found between number of schools attended 
in the lower grades and level occupational aspirations of the male students 
and level of educational aspirations of both male and female students 
(Appsndax Tables 12a through 12d), Also, significant positive associations 



wcrrf found b'ftwitn nui^b^^r of schools sttendtd during high school and the 
Ifvtl of educational aspirations of both males and ffml^s (App^ndnjc Tables 
13c and 13d). 



StitistlGal Suma^i 



LOA and Number 


Schools 


Attended, 


Grades 1-8| 


■ Kales 1 N 


= 960} 


P<.01i 


C = .222] 5" = . 


Feriilfis 1 N 


= 8i40| 


P>.05i 


(not significant) 


I/'A and Ttobirr 


Schools 


Attf ndedj 


Grades 1-8 


Males: N 




P'C.Olj 


C = .I68j C" = 








C - .1791 C" = 



LOA and Number of Schooli Attended^ toades 9-12 

Fales^ N - 960} P^*05j (not siinifleant) 
Feinaleii N - 8I42J P^*OS| (not slgnifieant) 

LSA and lumber Schools Atttndf dj Grades 9-12 



Sinct changing eohools always Involves some degree of disoontinuity in 
the educational process and tjnplcally involves other problnins of social ad- 
justintnt which Interferts with educational ichieverrient^ it would appear 
logical to hj^othisii© a negative effect of euoh inobillty on aspirations" 
especially tducational aspirations* The fact that higher mobility is 
associated with hlghtr asplratlonal levils doubtless reflects character- 
istic diffirencss in mobility by persons in different status positions* 
Ptreons of higher status tend to move more frequently than those of lower 
status. It would appt ar then^ that the higher "asplrational levels of 
the mort mobile students results ftom status differences rather than from 
movement ptr se„ 

Upon close InspeGtlorii data presented In the analytical tables 
strongly suggest that a high degree" of mobility negatively influencee 
aspiratlonal levels, six casosj (Appendix Tables 12a and 12d and 13a 
through 13d) comparison of the highest and the second highest mobility cat©- 
gorifs reviais relatively greattr" numbers of the most mobile students to be 
in the highest asplrational category* It should be notedj howevtrj that 
relatively greater numbers of these students art also t£ bt found in the 
lowest^ aspiratlonal QB.%wgoryt ^ In om case^ (Appendix Table 12ei the' dlrecti 
of the relationship Is reverstd when the highest level of mobility Is 
reached^ lye*j relatlvtly fewtr students are found In the highest aspira- 
tlonal category and relatively more in the lowest, 

Ethnic Background 

The term ethnic group Is used to designate groupings of people 
sharing common cultural characteristics vvhich difffrentlate them from 
others in a society. In the prtssnt cajtj ethnicity was measured by 



Males! 
Pemales: 



N 
N 
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asking the country of birth of the most rtcfnt foreign^born male ancestor. 
Since no infomation was obtained on how recenbljr the ancestor mlgratedi the 
questionnsirt responses proviclo a rslativfly poor Index of ethnicity* 

An additional weakness of the data results from the fact that the 
sample areas were selected in such a manner as to provide very limited re^ 
presentation of Indian^ French^ and Mennonite groups* 

Statistically significant relationships between ethnic background 
and aspirations were found only in the case of the level of fducational as- 
pirations of the male students (Appendix Table Ik)^ Ikjor differences ajuong 
the groups include the relatively high proportion of the Icelandic group 
who aspire to a university education (72 percent as compared to 60 percent 
of the studtnts in all categories) and in the high proportion of the Husslan= 
Ukranian group who aspire to post high school training other than university 
(k3 percent as compared to 30 ptrctnt of all male students). 

Statistical Summary: 

LOA and Bthnic Backgroundj 

I^les: N - 9hl} P>.OSj (not signlfluant 
Females: N - 825| P>*05| (not significant 



LEA and Ethnic Backgroundj 

Kales: M - 928| pCoSj C - ajSj C - a68 
Females: N * B60; l->.05j (not significant) 

Religious Background and Participation 

The nature and extent of religious participation of the sajiiple 
students was determined by questionnaire responses indicating the "religion 
into which I was born"^ and whether or not the student was "actl^rely 
practicing a religion". 

The analysis revealed a small but statistically significant associ- 
ation between religious denomination and both the occupational and edu- 
cational aspirational levels of the male students (Appendix Tables 15a and 
iSb),, The association appears to result primarily from the relatively low 
aspirational levels of the Roman Catholic and Ukranian Cathollc-Grefk 
Orthodox groups as compared to the relatively high aspirational levels of 
the Anglican^ United Cliurch^ and Lutheran groups. 

Far the female students^ a statistically significant relationship 
was found only in the case of educational aspirations (Appendix Table 
15c). The association was significant only at the *05 level and appears 
to be due to the relatively few Roman Catholic and lutheran girls and to 
the relatively high 'proportion of United Church girls aspiring to university 
Itvtl fducation. The relatively small nmnber of Lutheran girls aspiring to 
a university education is remarkable in view of the fact that the percentage 
of Lutheran boys with university level aspirations was the highest of any 
religious group* This suggests that a "double standard" of behavioural ex- ^ 
pectatlons may be an ethnic characteristic of this group* 
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Statistioai SumTnary! 

LOA and Religious Denomlnationj 

I-Ialis; N = 9S9j pCoIi C - .173J C = .200 
Finales i II = 81^31 - P^.O^j (not signifloant) 

LEA and riellgioua Denoininatlon| 

r«lis! N = p.'iOj P'C.Olj C = .22li C = .273 
Fe^alesi N = 8S9l P<.05| 0 = ,l70j C « .19? 

Statistically significant associations wrsre found between religious 
practice and level of occupational aspirations of both the male and feinale 
students (Appendix Tablis 16a and 16b). rne association betwsen religious 
practice and level of educational aspirations was not signiflGant for either 
the male or ftmale saiDple. The pattern in all cases was one in which a 
higher proportion of active as conpared to inactive students indicated 
higher Itvals of aspirations* 

Statistical Sunmary; 

LOA and Heliglous RFacticej 

Ifeltsi N « 920J P<.01| C = .1161 '0^,159 
Ptmales: N = 850,- .Olj 0 = .127j C = .I7I4 

L3A and Religious Prantirsj 

Males; N = 920| P>.o5 (not signif leant) 
Females: N = 850| P> .OS (not significant) 

In tht interpretation of the relationship of religious character- 
istics to aspirational levels, It should be remembered that the religious 
groupings doubtless reflect patterned socioeconomic and ethnic differences 
as well as strictly religious differences. The assumption that differences 
in religious e:!q)erifnce and training result in different aspirational levela 
cannot be made on the basis of the simple relationships shown above. Addi- 
tional analyses which will control ethnic and status differences are needed 
before such an assumption can be m8,di. 

Work Experiencs 

To s3^1ore the rtlatlonship between the work e^erience of the students 
and their occupational and educational aspirations, the students were asked 
to indicate the extent to which they worked at home during the school year, 
tht extent to which they worked outside during the school year and the 
extent to which they were emplc^ed during the sum er months. 

Analysis of the data on employmtnt yielded statistically significant 
relationships only In the case of the educational aspirations of femalis 
and enployment outside the home. In this case, the relationship was due 
almost entirely to the sointwhat bimodal distribution of aspirations of the 
regularly employed girls (AppendljC Table I7). Qirls who were empl^ed 
regularly outside the home were proportionately less likely to aspire to 
Q teacher I s college or nurse training and more likely to elthtr aspire to a 

ERJC university education or to no further education beyond high school. V/hlle 
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not statistically significant, the same pattern of risponses was apparent 
for girls who worked regularly during the suinner months, 

StatistiQal Suwnaryi 



LOA and Work tt Hoinei 



.es: N a 959s 
Feintlesi 11 « 839 j 

nSA and V/ork at Howej 



(not slgnlfleant) 
P^.OS (not signifioant) 



Males: N = 9hOi P>.05 
FeHalesi N s 80j P>.05 

LOA and Work Away froni Honei 

Males s N n 9$$i P>,05 
Females i N ^ B$$} P^,0§ 

LEA and Work Away from Homej 

Malfss N = 9371 

Females i N = B$$} P<^.05| 

LOA and Buiimer Employinentj 

Faless N = 95$; P>.0| 
Females i N = BkO} P >,05 



LEA and Summer Snploymentj 



.es: 
Females s 



M = 856 I 



P>.Of 
P>.05 



Type of Hoine 



(not significant) 
(not significant) 



(not significant J 
(not significant) 



(not significant) 
0 ^^ajJl C - ,182 



(not significant) 
(not significant) 



(not slgnificMt) 
(not significant) 



To classic tht studtnts by type of home situation^ all honjts in 
which the student lived with both parents were conildsred as normal and 
all other living arrangements were considered as broken homes* 

A significant relationship was found only in the east of the edu^ 
eatlonal aspirations of the male sample (Appendix Table 18). Three- 
fourths of tht boys from normal homes aspired to a univtrsity tducation as 
ooinparsd to 60 percent of the b^s from broken homes. At the othtr ex= 
trem©! more than 16 percent of the boys from broken homes aspired to no 
education beyond high school as compartd to only 10 percent of the boye 
ft'om norjnal homte.^ Boye from nonnal homee mm mueh more likely than those 
ftom broken homte to aapire to non=univirsity training after high school. 



ERIC 
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•Statistic Smnnai-^': 



LOA and Type of Korifi 



Malos: 
Fcrnalea: 



N 



962j 
3Ii2j 



LM and "fype of Homfj 



Kales: 
Femltss 



H 
N 



?23J 
801 J 



P>.05 
P>.05 



p>.05j 



(not significant 
(not significant 



0 = .138j C = .201 
(not significant) 



Tgajhgrs' Bncourflgeinsnt to Cont.Lnued Edueation 

The high school teacher is gentrally conBidsred to occupy a stra- 
tegic position with regard to exerting influence upon students through 
counstlling and encouragsjnent. Enoouragerafnt by tsachBrs was msasured by 
having- th? student check whethtr he had reecivtd strong, soma or littlt, 
or no sncourageinent from his tfachsrs. 

Tnf} perceiTCd Icvtl of encouragewent by teachtrs was found to be 
positively related to both the occupational and educational aspirations of 
the nals students (Appondlx Tables Ipa and 19b). Strength of teachers > 
encouragement was related to the level of Rducatlonal aspirations of 
females (Appendix Table 19c) but not to their occupational aspirationsl 
levels. 



Although the positive association between teaohsrs' encourageinent 
and aspiratlonal levels suggests that the encouragement of • the teacher is 
a cause of the highsr aspirations, the present data do. not provide proof 
of such an lOTothesis. If we assuine that tsachers are more likely to en- 
courage students of higher ability levels, the higher aspirations of those 
encouraged may be due to greater ability rather than stronger encourageinent. 

StstistlGal SOTmary: 

LOA and Teachers' Encouragement j 

Males: = 95k} P<.01j C = .206| C . ,282 

Females I N - 81iO| P>.05| (not significant) 

LEA and Teachers' Encoura,gem©nt| 

Ifalesi N = P37I P<.01j C = .1351 C = .ifa 
Femalts.- M = 856} P< .Olj C - ,lii7| G , ,18? 

ffiraber of Extra -Our rlcular Activities 

Voluntary participation in orgfniied school -related activities is 
a form of behaviour generilly approved by other student Sj the school, and 
the gensral coiranunity. Such participation is viewed here as indicative of 
the extent to which the student la incorporated into the mainstream of ■ 
comunlty affairs appropriate to his age level. Such participation provides 
the studint with Increased opportunity to learn how educational and occu- 
pational achx<?vements are valusd by his peers. 
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Statisticslly slgnirictnt assoclstler! was found between the nunbftr 
of extra-ourrlcular ictivitifs and I'm level of occupational tnd educa- 
tional aspirations for both the male and female samples (Appendix Tablss 
20f through 20b), The gsncral pattern is one of Increasing aspirations 
with incressed participation. Again, the data do not provide a basis for 
inf erring cause-effect relationship, i.e., that high particlpstion causes 
high aspirations. It appears more logical to sssunf a reciprocal rela- 
tionship in which the variables mutually Influence each othGr. 

Statistical Summsry: 

LOA and Number of Hxtra-Ourricular Activitlesj ' 

mes:. N = 957- P<,Olj C « ,226} C = ,270 . 
Females: N = SjOj P< .D5j C - .1071 "0 = .188 

MA and Murnbor of Bxtra-Ourrioular Aetivltlesj 

Ifalesi N ^ ?38j P<.01| 0 = .iSlij C « .196 
Ftmalest N = BkSs P< .01| C = ,19kl C = .232 

Self-Rating of Leadership Ability 

Leadership ability was rasasured by queatlonnalre rBsponses indi- 
cating whether the student considirtd himself to be above average, average, 
or below average in leadership ability as cois^ared to others in his class. 
Such responses are viewed as reflecting the self-image the student has de- 
veloped in interaction with his petrs. 

Statistically significant positive associations were found between 
leadership ability and Itvels of educational aspirations for both. male and 
female samples. Although the tsndency for both male and ffrmalt students 
to rate themselves as avsragi limits the effectiveness of the measurement, 
the comparison of those rating thenselves above average with those rating 
themselves, below average reveals rather startling differences. Nearly 
three-fourths of the males In the abova average group also had occupational- 
aspirations in the two highest categories while a like proportion of those 
in the below average group reportsd aspirations In the two lowest categories. 
Similarly, the males who rated themselves above average reported university 
level educational aspirations almost twice as frequently and no further 
aspirations only one-fifth as often as the below average males. The 
differences betwten females rating themselves above and below average follow 
the same gentral pattern but are less sharp than those noted for the wales. 

Statlstlcsl Sumnaryf 

WA and Self -Rating of Leadership Abllityi 

. l-Iales: H « 9i»8| P<.01; C = .283J C » .360 ' 
Ptmalesi N = 8jlj P< .Olj 0 ^ .173| C = .220 

JMk and Silf-Rating of Leadership Abilityj 

Ifelesi N = ?32| P<.01| C = .212j C = .287 
Females! N « SliSj P< .Olj 0 = .l82j 7 » .232 

O 
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Educational Statue o£ Friends 

It appears logical to tssums that the aspirational levels of the 
students will havt been Infiuinced by their assoclationa In friendship 
groups as well as by their family and school -related interaction. To 
obtain a rough indsx of the attitudes of friends toward education, the 
students were asked to indicate the educational status of, firstj their 
best ft-lend, and sseondj of most of their friends. Responses applying to 
best friend were classified as (1) attending university or technical 
school, (2) graduated from high school, (j) attsnding high school and, (h) 
dropptd out of high school. The first category was dropped in the classi- 
fication of the status of most friends. 

The edueationil status of best friend was found to be slgniflQant]^ 
related to both the occupational and educational aspirational levels of 
the malQ students (Appendix Tables 22a and 22b) but to neither aspira- 
tional variable for the female students. The pattern of association is 
one in which higher levels of aspirations are Indloated by students whose 
best friend is attending school at iither the high school or post high 
school level and lower aspirational levels for those whose best friend has 
either quit high school or has graduated without beginning post high 
school educatibn. 

Statistical SumRaiyi 

lOA and Educational Status of Best Frlendj 

1-is.les: N a 9h^i P<.01| C m ,i6lj 0 - .192 
Fainalesi N m BkU P>.05j (not signif leant) 

lEA and Eduoational Status of Best Frlsnd| 

miest M m 931^. P<.oij C s ,167} C = .212 
Females: N = 8571 P>.05| (not significant) 

As in the case of best friend, the educational status of most friends 
was found to be related to both aspirational variables for the males and 
to neither for the females (Appenduc Tables 23& and 23b). The pattern de- 
viates BomevAat in that the groups with the hlghast aspirations are those 
indicating that most of their friends had graduated from high school— a 
group with relatively low aspirations in the case of best friend. The 
difference is probably due to the fact that university and technical school 
students art combined with this category in the classification used for 
most friends. 

Statistical Sumnaiy; 



LOA and Educational Status of ^st Friendsj 

Vialmst 11 = 0311 P^.Olj 0^.19^1 C = .2lt8 
Females! N = 8l8j ■P>.OSj (not significant) 

ISA and Eduoational Status of tbst Friends| 

Ilalesi N - 91O1 P<.01j 0 = .l89| C = .2^6 
Ptmales: N - 831*1 P>.05i (not significant) 
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StiBunaiy 

The precidlng pages have reported the results of fi,nalyses in which 
a variety of social variables were found to be rflated to the levels of 
occupational and eduoational aspirations of 1-initoba, high school students. 
These variables include characteristics of the Individual studints, char- 
acteristics of their ffinillas, social relationships at school, and char- 
acteristics of friends. The associations revealed in the analyses are 
smmnarized in Table $ and Tabls 6, 

^The best sln|le predictor of both aspiratlonal variables for both 
sexes is past acadeinic performance. Past acadimlc perforinanQe, however, 
is doubtlass inauenced by nat^ other variables including level of ability 
and degree of motivation to academic achleveinent. 

The stcond best predictor among the Indiptndtnt variables is 
ineasured intelligence. To the extent that aspirations of the students 
are based upon a correct asstssmqnt of ability, low aspirations on the 
part of students with Im I, Q, 's represents realistic bihavlour. The 
analysis of this variable, however, indicate considerable numbers of 
students with low intelligence and high aspirations and of students with 
high intelligence and low aspirations. Aspirations of the former are 
likely to be frustrated. The latter case rtpresents less than optimuin 
utiliaatlon of talent from the standpoint of either society or of the in- 
dividual student. 

Following measured Intelligence, the next most efficient prediotors 
are those variables which indicate the general status position of the 
family, 1. e., socioeconomic status scale soores, father's occupational 
prestige, education of fathei' and education of mother. Family social 
status provided an index of the financial ability of the family to 
implement the achievement of aspirations. It also provides an indication 
of the social milieu in which the student was reared, in which he learned 
his value orientations and in which he developed a variety of social skills. 

It seems plausible to suppose that mai^ of the rimaining variables 
to a considerable degree, refledt differences In intelligtnce and social 
status and that their relationship to the aspiratlonal variables is due 
wholly or in part to their relationship to, these two variables. Analysis 
planned for the future will attempt to assess the relationships of the re- 
maining variables to aspirations when intelligence and status are simul- 
taneously controlled by statlatical means. 



The findings of this study regarding the relationship of I. Q, to LOA 
and. LEA are consistent with the results of other researchers. For example, 
see Sewell, William H., The Educational and Occupational Perspectives of 
Rural Youth, gq, olt., pp. 12-lj, 

2 

For a suranaiy of the findings of other researchers in regard to the 
unreallstio component of aspirstions, see Burchinal, o£. cit., p. l6. 
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^ For a suminary of the findings of other researchers^ see Stvvell, op, 
git, J p, 13^ and Burchlnslj 0£, sit , ^ I8. 

^ See Sfvvill^ 0£* clt. , p. 6^ and Burchinal, o£. olt, , p, 10. 

^ Thf most definitive study of the relationship of educationsl aspira- 
tions to coimnunity of residence is found in Sewell^ Wllliajn H. , '^Coiriinunity 
of Resldinc^ and College HLans''^ American Sociological Review, Vol, 29^ 
No. 1, pp. 2k-3Q* Sswell found the relationship to" persist when socio- 
econoinio status, intilligenoei and sex were controlled. 

For one discussion of the utility of such scales, set Kaufman^ Harold F., 
Otis Dudley Duncan, Neal Gross, and Williain H. Sewell, ^^Probleins of Theory 
and Method in the Study of Social Stratification in Rural Society'^ Rural 
Sociology, Vol. 18. J No. 1,, p, 16, . ~ 

7 - 

Sm Kahl, Joseph A,^ The American Class Structure, Nm^ Yorki Holt, 
Rhinthart, and Winston, I96I, pp. 18^-217* 



8 



Set Sfwell, 0£. oU . , p, 13, and Burohinal, 0£, 0^., p. I7, 



The categorization of occupations into prestige groups was made on the 
basis of the Blishen Occupational Class Scale. Included in this scale are 
3u3 ocoupations ranked on the basis of Canadian Census data on inooine and 
e-ducation of incuinbenta of the various occupations. The ranked occupations 
are grouped into seven classes of oooupations of similar prestige. The 
classification system used in the scale was also used in the study in 
coding oecupstions contained In the scale. OQcupatlons not included in the 
Bllshen Scale mrw coded on the basis of their similarity to occupations 
which were included. Because of small frequencies found in certain of the 
seven claasss, classes 1 and 2, 3 end k, and 6 and 7 were coinbined for 
purposfs of analysis. The resulting four categories are the ones used in 
the study. 

For a more definitive discussion of the Blishen Scalej see Bllshen, 
Bernard R., "The Construction and Use of, an Occupational Class Scale", in 
Blishen, B. R., F. E. Jones, K. D. Naegle, and J. Potter, Canadian Society ; 
Sociological Perspeotives . Glencoe, mihoisi ' The Free Press, 1961, p. ii52. 

Sewtll, og^. clt. , pp. 12-13. 

Similar results of other studies are rtported in Sewell, o£_. cit. pp. 12-13 
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GOIffARISON OF STUDENTS AND DROP-OUTS 



Introduction 

The educatlonil systein Is a nisjor agency for the transniission of 
skills^ attitudts and valiaes which equip the student for responsible p«r- 
forinanct in the productive roles of the society, Forinal education is 
g©ntrally coneldersd as one way in which the student can obtain seeess 
to those roles which are generslly desirable within the society and to 
the rewards associated with thsse roles. 

Treated in the preceding section v/tre aspiratlonal dimensions In- 
volved in the selection and training of studints for adult work rolts. 
The prtssnt on© will Gonsider a specific behivioural dlinension of the 
selection process^ i.e#, continuing in or dropping out of the sGhool 
systein before completion of high schools fii general, the same factors 
which Wire found to be associated with aspirations my also be expected 
to be related to staying in school. 

Relationship tht Aspiratlonal Variables 

As expected^ s close relationship was found between staying In 
school and level of occupttlonal aspirations (Appendix Tables 2l4a"and Slib), 
Nearly lig percent of the male atudtnte indicated occupational aspirations 
in the highest two categories as compared to Isss than 10 percent of the 
drop-outs. The difference is less marked for the female students with 
a? ptrctnt of the students and 2li percent of the drop-^outs reporting high 
aspirations.. Corrected co-efflolents of contingency were ,ki$ for the males 
and .378 for tht females, 

Dlfferencts in Ifvtls of educational aspirations generally parallel 
those in occupatlorjal aspirations (Appendix Tables 25a and aSb), Approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the male students and 21 percent of the male drop^ 
outs reported university level aspirations while 10 percent of the male 
students and 37 percent of the drop-outs aspired to no further education. 

the female sample^ 36 pircent of the students and 9 percent of the 
drop-outs reported university Ifvel aspirations and 9 percent of the 
students and 36 percent of the drop-outs aspired to no ftirther education. 
Corrected co-efflclents of oontingenc^r were ,Uli8 for the malos and Mh 
for the females* 

StatietiGsl Summary^ 

Staying In School by LOAj 

jfelest N ^ l.llOj P<.01j C - .3031 C e 
. Ftmales* N - 978j P<,01| 0 - .2761 C ^ ,378 

Staying in School by LEA| 



Ifaltsi N ^ l,102j P<.01j C - .3071 I - M 
Femalisi N - l^OiiSj P<.01j C - ,33?| G ^ .k6k 
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In interprttsting the relationship between staying in school and 
sspiritions, it should be reras-nbered that staying in school is pi-obably 
both a cause and i result of high aspirations. High asplrstions probably 
result in higher levels of notivition toward acadeinic achleveinent. On 
tht othsr hand,. 5Uccessfu1 perforiiiance in school permits ths student to 
rsalistically entertain high aspirations. 

Kgasured Intglliptnos 

The analysis of messured intilligenGss revials a close relation- 
ship between ability as rniasured by 1. Q. tests and staying in school 
(Appr.ndlx Tables 26a and 26b). Students with I, Q. ig below 90 may be 
considered as more or less marginal in regard to successful cornpletlon of 
high school. Only 12 piroent of the malt students as compared to hi per 
cent of the drop-outs were found in this categoiy. Corresponding figures 
for feinales were Ik per ctnt of the students and h6 per cent of the drop- 
outs. ApprOTinatsly i|2 per ctnt of the rnals students had I. Q. scores 
above 110 as compared to only 10 per cent of the drop-outs. Figures 
for fem|les were 37 pnr cent of the students and 10 per cent of the drop - 
Quts. C values were ,14314 for males and ,ijl|S for females. 

Statistical SuMntryi 

I'ialesi N = 923J P<.01| C = .3171 G = .I43I4 
Females: N = 906j P<.01| 0 = .3251 c = ,khS 



tho above, it would appear that a major factor in staying 
in school is the ability to perform adequately within the school setting. 

Past Academic Pgrf ormance 

Average grades receivid while in high school is the best single 
predictor of whtthtr or not a student will stay in sohool (Appendix Tables 
27s and 27b}. For the male sample, only 9 per cent of the students but 
nrjarly k9 percent of the drop-outs had average examination marks below 
lifty. Notrly 2o per cent of the male students but only k per cent of 
the drop-outs riceived marks averaging seventy or more. Within the female 
sample, 7 per cent of the studsnts and 37 per cent of the drop-outs were 
in tnt below fifty oategory while 33 per cent of the students and 7 per 
cent of the drop-outs had marks averaging seventy or higher. 

Statlatlcal Summaiyi ■ 

MLesi N = ?26| P^.OlJ C = .I4O6J C = .SliO 
Famales: N » jofij P%.01| C = .37OJ "(3 = .It? 2 

Sample Area 

While statistically significant differences were found between sample 
area and staying in school, sampling deflclenoiaa prohibit precise evalu- 
ation of these differences. Somewhat higher rates of response to drop- 
out questionnalris w©re obtained from the Interlake and Central nains areas, 
ihis, of course, results in higher ratios of drop-outs to students in ' 
these areas. In general, it appears that somewhat more drop-outs were 
found in the Inttrlake than in the Centril aains and fewer drop-outs in 
thp suburban sample than in either of the rural areas. 
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Size of Place of Reeidtncg 

The iame sainpling limititlons vyhlch apply to the sample areas also 
apply to the analysia of dlfferenaea by size of place of residence. 
Difffrencisby size of place of rtsidencej howtver^ art too large to be 
accounted for by differtnt response ratts—tt least in the case of the 
mile reeponses (Appendix Tablee 28a and 28b). 

Farm residtnc© while in school was reported by 6k p©r cent of the 
inile drop-Quts but by only 33 per cent of the mis students.. On the other 
hand^ residence in a place with a population of SjlOO or more was re- 
ported by nearly 35 ptr cent of the mle students and by 1^ per cent of 
the drop-outs, Smaller differencei irt found within th© female siitiple* 
Approxlinately 1^3 per cent of the students and Si per cent of ths drop- 
outs riported farm residence while JO per cent of the students and IJ per 
cent of the drop-outs rtporttd residence In Cfnttrs of 2jS00 or more popu- 
lation. 

Statistical S™marys - 

Msl§Bi N - 1,1271 P<.01j 0 ^ .220| 0 - .3OI 
Females 1 N ^ l.OSilj K*05l C ^ .lOOi 0 = .137 

pamily Soclof conomlc Status 

Rather modest but statistically significant relatlonahips were 
found bitwetn fainily socloeconQinlc status and staying In school (Appendix 
Tablis 2pa and 29b), Relativfly more of the drop-outs are from homes with 
low aocloeconomic status while relatively more of the students are from 
higher status hOTies. 

Statistical SuMnary: 

Malesi M m 1^126j P^.Olj C - .17^1 £ - .227 
Fernalfei N - l,0S5l P\ .01| C - ,1901 C - .2hQ 

Prestige Level of Father >s Occupation 

Differencis between students and drop-outs with regard to prtstige 
of fathfr's occupation generally- parallc?! those found in family eoolo- 
economic status (Appandljc Tables 30a and 30b). Relatively more students 
had fathers in higher status, occupations whilt relatively more drop-outs 
had fathers in low prfstige jobs. 

• Statistical Summary* 

Maltsi N - 1,0S6| P^.Olj C ^ .128j C ^ .175 
Femiesi M m l.OOOj P<.01| C ^ .1021 C" ^ .208 

Edugjtlonal Achlevginent of PartntB 

Whllo rflatlvely ffw of tht partnts of the rtspondints had com- 
plettd or gono beyond high school, there are marked difftrenoes betvyatn 
studsnts and drop-outs in this regard (Appendix Tables Jla, 3lb, JSa and 
32b). Approximately 22 per cent of both the male and femalo students re- 
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ported that their fathers had completsd high school. In comptrison, 10 
per cent of the malt and 8 psr cent of the fenale drop-outs ha4 fathers 
who were high school graduates. Corresponding differencts are found at 
the other end of the scale,' Relatively' more of the drop-outs than of the 
students reported no high school sducation for their fathers. 

The pattern of relationship bttwaen staying in school and mothpr's' 
education is similar to that for the ftthar's tducation. V/lthln the inale 
ssjnpli, 30 per cent of the students and l6 per cent of the drop=outs 
reportfd that their mothers had finished high school. Corresponding figures 
for the feniale samplf are 2$ per Q©nt and 12 per cent. 

Statiatloal Suirmaryi 

Staying in School and Father 's Educationj 

Msless N s l,108j PS.Ol; 0 = .170| C = .226 
Ftintlss.- N« 1,039 j P<.01i C = ,198| C = .263 

Staying in School and Mother is Educationj 

JIales: N = 1,111| P<01| C = .l69j C = .22^ 
Females: N = l,053l P<.01j 0 ^ .199$ /Q ^ .26h 

Parental IncouragemBnt to Continued Eduoatlon 

Relatively more students than drop-outs report that they had re- 
ceived strong encouragement from their parents to remain in school (Appendix 
Tables 33a, JJb, ika and 3l4b), Approxijiii.tely 62 per cent of the male 
students and h3 per cent of the male .drop-outs reported strong encourage- 
ment from their father. Within the female sample, $7 per cent of th^ 
studeniia and 3k ptr cent of the drop-outs rtported that their fathers had 
strongly encouraged them to continue their education. 

Although the mother was reported as strongly encouraging continued 
education more frequontly than the father, the pattern of relationship is . 
quite similar. For males, 73 per cent of the students and 6l per cent of 
the drop-outs reported strong encouragiment by their mothers. Within 
the female sample, 67 ptr cent of the students and h3 per cent of the drop- 
outs reported such encouragentnt. 

Statistical Summaryi ' 

Staying in School and Father 's Encouragement j 

meat N « 1,0961 P<,01| 0 « .129J C».203' 
Femalesi N = l,025j P< .Olj 0 . ,17kl 0 . .273 

Stiying in School and I'fothtris Encouragement | 

Malest N-l,120| P<,01j C . ,0961 C" - .la 
Fimalesi N . l,o$y, P^.oij c = .i81i| a . .289 • 



^toiber of Schools Attended 



Small but statistiGally significant relationships were found be- 
twetn family mobility as indicated by the number of schools attended and 
stsylng in school (Appendix Ttblis 35a and 35b). Approxlmatily US per 
cent of the male students and 53 per cent of the male drop-outs rfported 
that thsy had attended only one school 'during the first eight gradts. 
Corresponding flgurss for femalts are 1^6 Iper cent and 58 psr csnt. 

The relationship bftwttn numb or of schools attended during high 
school and staying in achool Is similar to that for number of schools 
itt ended in flemfntaiy achool. It should be pointed out, howivsr, that 
these rtlftlonships may be spurious in that students will typically have 
been in high school longer than drop-outs and therefore have a longer 
period in which to move. 

Statistical Summaiyj 

I-fumbsr of Schools Attended, toades 1-8 and Staying in School 

I'laless ■ N*l,128j P's,05j C » ,o87| 0 » .119 
Ftmalesi N = l,057j P< .05,' C = ,09p| C = .136 

iSthnlc Background 

A statistically significant difference In ethnic baokground of 
students and drop-outs was found only in the oast of the male sample 
(Appendix Tsblt 36). The Icelandic, Russlan-ltoanian, and French and 
othtr categorits art somewhit over represented among the drop-outs while 
the British group is over represented in the student category. 

While the chl square did not quits reach the level of significance 
the pattern within the f imali sample is quite aunllar to that of the male 

Statistical Sunmaiy: 

Falesi N = l,U3j P <,05j C = .103j C = .137 
Females: N = 1,030| P>.05j (not significant) 

Rellgioua Baokground and Participation 

Small but statistically significant rtlationshlps were found betwe? 
religious baokground and staying in school (Appenduc Tables 37a and 37b). 
Persons with United Qiuroh and Anglican backgrounds were somewhat over. re= 
presented among the students while persona of Roman Catholic, Ukranlan 
Cathollo, Greok . Orthodox and Lutheran baokgrounds were relatlvtly more 
frequent among the drop-outs. 

Similar rilatlonships were found between active practice of a 
religion and stiying in school (Appendix Tables 38a and 38b). Students 
reported aotivs praotic© of a religion with relatively greater frequenmr 
than did the drop-=outs. 
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Statistical StMaiyt 

Staying in School ind Religious Denoniinationi 

miBBi ■ N - ljl28| P<,01j C m .1381 C - .180 ^ 
Feintles: N - 1,0S9| P<.0|| C - .lllj C ^ ,1^5 

String In School and Religious Pr^ctlcej 

Mal^ss K - lAOlJ pCoIj C = .096j C - *1S1 ' 
Femless N - l,0U6j P^.Olj C ^ ,l67j C ^ .262 

Work Experlinos 

There appears to be rtlatively little association between staying 
in or dropping out of school and the work is^irience rtported by the re- 
spondents. Statletlaally elgnif leant relationships. were found only in 
the Qtsta of work at home and work away trm home for the ffmale respondents 
(Apptnduc Tables 39 and kO). Fsmale studtnte were soiniwhat more likely 
than drop-outs to have had regular duties at homt and to have worked 
regularly away from home during the school year, toop-outs more fre- 
quently reported no duties at home and no work away from homt , 

Statistical Suimaryi 

Staying In School and Work at HomtJ - / 

Jlalftai N ^ l^iaSj pXoSi (not significant) 
Femalesi N - l.O^j P<,01j C ^ .0?3J C ^ ,136 

Staying in School and Work Away from Homej 

m^esi N ^ 1,121 P>.0|| (not significant) 
Femalist N m i^o53 P<.01| C - .Ijlii C ^ ,155 

Staying in School and Summtr Qnployniint| 

l^iesi N ^ l^llSj P>*OSi (not significant) 
Femalesi N - l,O0j P^.OSj (not eignlflcant) 

Teacherg' Enoouragtment to Continued Education 

A significant association bttween ataying in school and encourage- 
mtnt of teachers to continue in sehool was found for the female re- 
spondents but not for the males (Appendix table J4I). Nearly 1+5 per otnt 
of th§ female dt'Op-outs reporttd no encouragement to Qontlnue their edu- 
cation as cmpared to 36 per cent of the female studenta. At the other 
end of thf scale, 33 per cent of the students but only 25 ptr cent of 
tht drop-outs reported that their ttachers had strongly tncoureged them 
to oontinut their education. 

Statistical Swimaiyi 



Ifelesi N - l,120j P^.05 .(not significant) 
FemalesJ N ^ 1,0531 P^.05| 0 ^ .O761 0 ^ ,111 
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Typi of Homt 

Drop-outs imich rnore frequently than students reported living with 
persons other than their parents. Unfortunatelyi the question regarding 
living arrangeintnts specified the type of hoine in which the respondtnt 
lived at the tine of the survey. Since many of the drop-outs had un- 
doubtedly woved from the family home to form new families or to aecept 
employinfnt after dropping out of schoolj it is not possible to assess the 
influence of hone situations on string in or dropping out of school. 

tober of a^tra-Qurrloular Actlvltieg WhllQ ij^ SchoQl 

A smCLl but statistically significant association was found be= 
tween staying in school and the number of schoal -related sxtra-ourricular 
activities of the mle respondents but not for the feinales (Appindix 
Tablt ^2)* However^ there is no clear-cut pattern to the assQciatlon# 
As compared to the drop-outsj the students were more likely to have had 
either no extra-curricular actlvlti ta or to have engaged in thrit or more. 

Statistical Summaiy" 

Maltsi N ^ 1,121| P<C.01i C ^ .116| 0 - .15? 
Femriisi N ^ 1|0J1| P^#05i (not significant) 

Self -Rating of Leadership Ability 

A significant relatlpnahlp between staying In school and sel^- 
rating of leadership ability while it school was found for the male re- 
ipondtnti but not for the females (Appendix Table h3)* As compared to 
the studentsj drop-outs less frequtntiy reported above-average leadership 
ability and more frequently reported bflOT-avsragt liadership ability, 
Iflille not statistically significant^ the soti© pattern of relationship was 
found for the female respondents* 

Statiatical Sumfnary: 

Males: N ^ lA13j K^01| 0 - ,l32j C - ,193 
Females* N - 1|057J" p5^«^0|j (not slgnifleant) 

. Bducational Status of Friends 

Substantial differences bitwesn students and drop-outs were found 
in regard to the educational status of best flriend. Within the male 
sample^ only 11 per' cent of . the students reported that their best friend 
had dropped out of school as compared to 1^1 per cent of the drop-outs 
(Appendix Table l^iia), ft contrast^ 78 per cent of the students, but only 
37 per cent of the drop-outs reported that their best friend was attending 
high school* As compared to studintsj the drop-outs were also more likely 
to have a best frlind who had graduated from high school or who was attending 
univtrsity or vocational school. 

The same patttrn of relationship was obstrvtd for the f emalR re- 
spondents (Appendix Table hhlb). Approximately 8 per cent of the female 
studtnts reported that their best friend had dropped out of high school 
as cojnpartd to kk per cent of the drop-outs. At the other end, 83 per 
cent of the students but only 30 per cent of the drop-outs report ed Ytheir 
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best friend was attending high school. 

It should be noted that many of the friendships of the drop-outs 

were undoubtedly forined after leaving school. Thus^ ft-iendshlps" with 
othtr drop-outa is probably a result rather than a cause of leavlnff school 
in a substantial numbtr of casss. = 

Statistical Sunmary: 

mpsi N = 1,107j pCoIj C s .319J 1 = .137 
Pfinales; N « l,03Sj P<.01j 0 = M3} C = .566 



aomewhat similar but smslltr associations are found when studtnts 
and drop-outs are compared with rtgard to the educational status of most 
friends (Appindlx Tables k$a. and hSb), The major area of difference Is 
mthe number of respondents who rtport that most of their frlsnds hav^ 
quit school. Among the male respondents, otay J per cent of the students 
reported most of their friends had dropped out of" school as compared to 
15 per cent of the drop-outs. Corresponding figures for female rs- 
spondents are $ per cent of the students and 21 per cent of drop-outs. 

Statistical Swtmary; , 

I-teles: H = l,092j P<.01| C = .131j G = .191 
Females:- N = l,027j P<.01j ,213| C = .311 

Suminar^ 

The relationships between staying in or dropping out of school and 
the various independent variables are summarized in Table 7, A number 
of featurs a of this table are mvthy of oomnent. 

First, the table reveals strong relationships between staying in 
school and levels of occupational and educational aspirations. Th^so 
relationships should be viewed as reciprocal, i.e., high aspiratlonal 
levels may be viewtd as both a cause and as a result of staying in school. 

Second, an outstanding feature of the table Is the clos^ relation- 
ships between staying In school and thfs ability of the Individual r=-^ 
spondents as IndiQated by both nieasured intelllgenoe and past aoademiQ 
performance. Although a number of exceptions may be noted, th?^p data 
strongly suggest that a major reason for leaving school Is an Inability 
to maintain acceptable standards of acadCTic achlevimont. 

Finally, substantial relationships are revealed between staying 
in school and a variety of family charactiristics. Of particular interests 
ar& size of place of residence, socioeconomic status, occupational prestige 
oi father, parental education and parintal encouragement to continued 
education. In general, thess variables may be viewed as indicating the 
cultural level m which the child was reared and parental attitudes to- 
ward oooupational and educational achievement. 
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SUI#IARY AW E^LICATIONS OF THE STUDY 



Summiry 

& the introductory section of this rfport^ three generalisfd 
variablts were posittd as bting of major importince in structuring the 
aspirations - and by implioatlon tht achltviffient oriented behavior - 
of youth of high school ages. Thest variables are (l) the knowledge 
held by the youth with rtgaTd to the various occupational roleS| (2) 
the manner in which the various occupational alternatives are evaluated 
by him/ and (3) the islf -evaluation by the student in which he assesses 
the likelihood of succfssful performance in the various roles. The 
position of the student with regard to the first two of these variables 
is a^product of the cultural mili'tu in which he was reared and primirily 
of hii fainily^ school, and pftr group relationships*^ The final ona^ 
self-fvaluation^ is influenced both by social experlenct and by actual 
abilities possessed by the individual etudente. It should be noted 
also^ that the abilities Include both innate potential and the develop- 
ment of this potential through sociar e^erienc^. 

Although Indivlduil differences on the generalized variablts 
are inferrtd from the more concrett variablei used in the study rather 
than directly measurtd^ the findings of the^ study are generally supportivt 
of this theoretical perspective. For txamplei knowledge of a variety of 
occupatlona may be inftrred from the geographic location of the studentts 
family. Farm residence typically entails a greater degree of social 
isolation and greater restrictions on contact with noa-farm occupations 
than does either urban or yillagt re sldenci. Such knowledge may also be 
inferred from fainlly social status and parental education/ Fainilies in 
the higher status and educational levile may be expected to be familiar 
with a greater variety of occupations - especially the higher prestige 
occupations. 

Similarly, the manner in which various occupations are evilu8.ted 
by the student may be inferrtd, at Itast In part, by the eharacttrlstics 
of his family* Parental encouragement to continued tducatlon is an index 
of parental value orientitions toward education, in particular, but 
toward achievement in general. Socioeconomic status and parental 
education provide similar Indexes, The value orientations of the student 
are to a large degree learned within the family and his evaluation of 
ocGupitlonal roles is likely to reflect parental attitudes toward the 
same roles. 

Finally, the self-image of the student is ehaptd by hie perception 
of how other people evaluits him and by his success tjqpfrlence In school 
as well as in a varlity of other undertakirigs. Past academic performance 
representa direct esqperience which will help to shape the self-Image. 
KeasurEd intelligence is a general index of the success he is likely to 
have experienced in a variety of activities. Ixtra-currieular acti- 
vities and self -rating of leadirshlp ability are indexes of Mocessful 
social e^^trifncfp 



SmplleatlQne for Program Planning 

Soclil ricggnition of prgblfms in connection with. the dsvelop- 
mtnt and utiligation of the ibilitiis of niaturing youth has ltd to t 
variety of research focusing upon this area of behavior. Tht results 
of this restarch proTide a bo^ of factual infonnation which way itrvt 
as a basis for the dfvelopi^ent of prograins to facilitate opttoun 
training and pltcftment of tht mtturlng youth* From the knov?lf(%i 
gained In this ristarch^ it would apptar that appropriate programs 
should focus upon (l) providing opportunltiti for the full developrntnt 
of individual potentlalai (2) providing both the child and his family 
with OQCupatlonal Information to incrtase their awareness of available 
ilternativfs^ and (3) providing testing programs to facilltati early 
identification of different ability levels and guldanei progf aJns to 
assist the student in making a choici consistfnt with his ability, 
Tht importance of family in^uences as indicated by the research auggasts 
that the guidance programs should involve tht family as well as the ' 
students Spiciflc programs which might logically be considfred are 
discussed below* 

It Thtro is a wealth of evidence to indicate that chUdrsn from 
culturally deprived homes have less p^ortunity to dtvelop to thtir full 
potential than do childrtn from higher status fOTilits, Such family- 
based limitations upon the development of individual talent may be dlr- 
cmnventedi to some degree, by the initiation of pre-school and sumer 
programs of instruction which prepare the child for mora nearly equal 
compttltion within the educationil systtm* 

2. Although ibility is a limiting factor in regard to retention 
in present academic curricula, it dots not follow that persans incapable 
of acquiring high levele of acidimic training are also Incapablt of 
acquiring high Ifvsls of manual and. tt ehnloal skills. It appears 
questionable as to whether tht existing ^stem provides opportunities for 
the development of manual and technical skills equal to those it provides 
for the university training rtquired for higher Itvtl positions. It 
would appear that present educational programs should be broadentd in 
order to serve persons across a wider ringe of ability Itvels. This 
could be accomplished by tht additioh of ^^praotloal*' subjects to the 
high school curricula^ by the divelopmtnt of parallel institutional 
structures specialising in technical and vocational training, or both, 

3* The faollltles of the mass media, eomifflinlty action agenoits 
and of the school ^sttm. could be utilised to disseminate oecupational 
information to' the youth and their partnts. Such a program shoiAd setk 
to Increase the knowledge of youth about tht range of OGCupational 
alternatives from which they may Qhoost, the aTmUabUlty of various 
positions, and the advantages and disadvantages which accrut to in- 
cumbtnts of the various positions. 

k» Ibcietlr^ prograns for testing and guidance programs ihould be 
improved and extended to includt counselling of families of students as 
well as tht students themsflvis. Such services ehoifl.d also be made 
available to both adults and to persons of school age who have left 
school before completlont 
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